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ON THE 
ORIGIN AND PROGRESS 


OF 


PERIODICAL ESSAY-WRITING. 


THE genuine periodical essay, consisting of mini- 
ature sketches of literature, manners and ethics, and 
issued in regular succession, appears to have been 
altogether unknown to the ancients. The fragments 
which have been rescued from the wreck of ancient 


learning evince a divided claim to every species of 


literary excellence, but contain nothing of those high- 
ly finished portraits of real life, which have distin- 
guished the works of more modern genius. 

AvLus GELLIUs, a celebrated grammarian, whe 
flourished about the year 130, in his preface to a 
work which he has entitled NocrEes arric#, has 
enumerated several volumes of miscellaneous writing 
which had been at different times emitted by Grecian 
and Roman authors. The names by which they were 
designated, such as, “ Honey-combs,” « Flowerets,” 
«¢ Pastimes,” «* Leisure-Amusements,”’* &c. suggest, 


* See Beloe’s translation of Aulus Gellius. 
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that they possessed brevity and variety. If we may 
judge from his own production mentioned above, and 
which he wishes to rank with the miscellaneous 
works of his predecessors, they consisted partly of 
original pieces, and partly ef extracts selected from 
| acknowledged masters in physical and moral science.* 
‘The moral theories of the most distinguished philo- 
sophers of antiquity occupied a large proportion ; but 
little, if any thing, appeared te correct the indiscre- 
tions, or regulate the minor duties, of social inter- 
course. 

Tne first attempt of this description of which we 
have any information, was the « Courtier’ of Bat- 
DAZZAR CASTIGLIONE, an Italian, published in 1528. 
This work has combined elegant literature with a 
delicate sense of propriety, and claims the merit of 
originality, in attempting to facilitate a rational in- 
tercourse, by polishing the asperities of ordinary life, 
and introducing ease and urbanity. It was, a few 
years after, succeeded by the « Galateo” of Jonn DE 
La Casa, a work of the same kind with that of Cas- 
tiglione, but better adapted to the intercourse of the 
lower orders of society. The Galatea became equal- 
ly celebrated with the Courtier. Both were transla- 
ted into the modern languages of the nations of Eu- 
rope and are still considered as having accomplished 
a considerable revolution in the taste and manners 
of that age in which they first appeared. «« To teach 
the minuter decencies and inferior duties,’ says Dr. 


* See Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary....Article....Aulus Gelliue. 
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Johnson, “ to regulate the practice of daily conver- 
sation, to correct those depravities which are rather 
ridiculous than criminal, and remove those griev- 
ances, which, if they produce no lasting calamities, 
impress hourly vexation, was first attempted by Casa, 
in his book of manners, and CasT1GLIoN¥E in his 
Courtier ; two books yet celebrated in Italy for purity 
and elegance, and which if they are now less read, 
are neglected only because they have effected that re- 
formation which their authors intended.” 

In the same century with the works of the two 
celebrated Italians, appeared the «* Essays” of Mon- 
TAIGNE, a work which displays a mind strong and 
discriminating, an extensive knowledge of the evolu- 
tions of the passions, and a highly cultivated taste. 
Like the productions of Rousseau, however, and other 
authors of his country, deservedly admiried for’ fer- 
tility of invention and brilliance of execution, the 
Essays of Montaigne are depreciated by a certiain li- 
centiousness which blazes amidst the attractions of 
elegance, and allows them more than a chance of 
contaminating, while they too deeply interest the 
heart. 

As the successful rival of Montaigne, La Bru- 
YERE, published his « Manners of the Age” in 1687. 
No author perhaps has ever excelled him in diseri- 
minating the- springs of action, analysing the various 
combinations of the human passions, or in a distinct 
and strongly marked delineation of human character. 
His elegant translation of the « Characters” of TuEo- 
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| PHRASTUS, allowed him an opportunity of inhaling 
the spirit of his favourite author, which, with a supe- 


rior excellence, he transfused into his own works. z 
Says an elegant modern, « Bruyere had the honour .. ! 
of participating with Moliere in the correction of 
more follies and indecorums, than perhaps any other — 
moralists ancient or modern. He drew with a bold : 
and strong, and at the same time a fine and delicate 
pencil.” 

ConTEMPORARY with Montaigne flourished Lorp 





Bacon, who, for profundity of genius, and extensive 
erudition, stands unrivalled. His «* Essays” published 
in 1597, contain a rich fund of moral and practical 
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instruction. In this piece, by which the author in- 
forms us, he intended to bring knowledge home «to 
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men’s business and bosoms,” there is a wonderful 
| acquaintance with the human heart. His shrewd and 1 
| sagacious remarks upon the various modifications 
| of human character, the facility with which he eom- 
prehends and develops the passions, his apposite in- 
structions and appropriate reflections, have erected 
to his talents a monument not less glorious or impe- 
rishable, than his suecessful attempts in fathoming the 
depths of science, exploding hypothetical reasoning re 
from philosophy, and introducing deductions from es- 
tablished principles. 
i THESE miscellanies which we have enumerated, 
possessed two of the essentials of the periodical essay, 
brevity and variety of subject; but were destitute of 
unity of plan, and dramatic incident, ner had any of 
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them been published periodically. hey acquired 
celebrity beyond dull and elaborate treatises, by a 
happy combination of various learning, with sentiment, 
presented in a familiar, sprightly and elegant style; 
but not being issued periodically, and wanting that 
personification of human character, which makes it 
a true picture of real life, they fell far short of the 
excellence of more modern essayists. 

In what country or at what time periodical papers 
originated, has not been ascertained. They were the 
offspring of human invention, and no doubt took their 
rise in necessity. They are not recognised in thie his- 
tory of Britain, until about the commencement of 
the civil wars. « As early as the reign of James, and 
Charles the first,” says an amiable author, « these 
vehicles of political information became known, and 
probably owe their origin to the Dutch, as in Carew’s 
survey of Cornwall, page 126, published in 1602, the 
‘Mercurius Gallo-belgicus,’ a Dutch newspaper, is 
mentioned.” Be this as it may, from that period 


daily papers, political and controversial, chiefly dic- 


tated by the spirit of faction, thronged upon the 
public attention. Of this description were the « Ob- 
servator’ of Le Strange, begun in 1679, and the 
‘‘ Rehearsals” of Leslie, originated in 170+. They 
owed their short-lived existence, not to literary ex- 
cellence, or their beaeficial effects upon society, but 
to the patronage of the Court, whose measures they 
were solely intended to defend. 


Tue « Miscellanies” of ‘Tempe, although pub- 
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lished amidst the rage of faction which disgraced that 
period, are not to be numbered with the fugitive 
pieces of the day. They abound with useful topies, 
treated with an elegant simplicity. When originated, 
they furnished the best specimen of classical compo- 
sition in England, and although eclipsed by the clas- 
sical elegance of later periods, they are still appreci- 
ated by the best judges of taste and criticism. 

THe “Essays” of CoLiieR, published in 1697, 
with all their imperfections, merit a place in a-sketch 
of the progress of periodical writing. To an origi- 
nal strength of mind, fertility of invention, and depth 
of thought, he has added a shrewdness of remark 
and a force of composition, which furnish a claim to 
literary merit. His claim to usefulness has been de- 
cided, by the success with which he commenced an 
attack upon the licentious morals of the age. But, 
for ferocity of temper, ruggedness of manner, into- 
lerance. stiffness. pedantry and barbarity of style, his 
works might have descended, with advantage, and 
have challenged the admiration of future ages. 

To Le Strange, Leslie and Collier, sueceeded 
Dantet De For. a man of genius. His « Review” 
begun in 170%, and discontinued in 1743, has the 
merit of originality in plan, and of able execution, 
To the political paper of the day, he affixed a mis- 
eellany, in which were agitated topics, on war, re- 
ligion, morality, taste and criticism. He advanced 
a step further than any of his predecessors towards 
the formation of the legitimate periodical essay. To 
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variety and brevity of subject, which they possessed, 
he added periodical publication. If we except unique 
design, and a personified delineation of human ehia- 
racter, which gives it prominency and effect, like bass 
relief in sculpture, De Foe would have been entitled 
to rank with the first periodical essayists. 

To the genuine periodical essay are essential, va- 
riety of topic, brevity of execution, unity of design. 
dramatic effect, and classical expression. No paper 
had been ofiginated in any country, possessing all 
these requisites, anterior to the period of Addison 
and Steele. T’owards such a work several advances 
had been made, but it first acquired its legitimate 
form in the TaTrzeR planned by Steele, and still 


greater consistency and perfection, from the pen of 


Addison in his admirable Specraror. « Such” says 
Dr. Drake, « were the abortive attempts at periodical 
composition before Steele had planned his admirable 
papers. To correct ludicrous folly, however, by ri- 
dicule, to regulate the decencies and duties of mutu- 
al intercourse and conversation, to abash vice, to en- 
courage literature, and to attain variety by multipli- 
city of subject, had been the aim of many writers, in 
many nations, long before the birth of the Tattler. 
Their productions, were either dissertations, dia- 
logues, or unconnected essays, published in volumes, 
and totally wanting that peculiar form and associa- 
tion, that dramatic cast and union, which have ren- 
dered the genuine periodical paper so singularly inter- 
esting.” 
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ALrHouGnH the merit of originality is indisputa- 
bly due to Steele, the praise due to the perfection of 
the plan is solely to be ascribed to Addison. By his 
accurate and elegant pen, were delineated the out- 
lines of the Spectator, which he contributed largely 
to fill up, with an invention, a delicacy, and an urba- 
nity, which has constituted the acme of classical ex- 
cellenee, and attracted the admiration of all who 
have any just pretensions to literature or taste. Sub- 
jects of taste, eriticism, decency, morality, and I may 
add, theology, have been treated by him, on a minia- 
ture seale, with a felicity which has outdone his pre- 
decessors, and rendered a superior exe¢lience nearly 
unattainable, by his successors. The ease and simpli- 
city, harmony, placidity and insinuating form of his 
compositions, gain upone ery heart, with something 
of the fascinating smile of an amiable friend. The 
emotions produced by them, are those occasioned by a 
landscape embellished with the profuse hand of nature 
at ease, and enriched with all the beauties of culti- 
vation. They are less violent, but more gentle, equa- 
ble and lasting, than those produced by more rap- 
turous and vehement compositions. « When I hold a 
volume of these miscellanies,” says an elegant mo- 
dern, « and run over with avidity the titles of its eon- 
tents, my mind is enchanted, as if it were placed 
among the landscapes of Vallais, which Rousseau 
has described with such picturesque beauty. I fancy 
myself seated in a cottage, amid those mountains, 
those yallies, those rocks encircled by the enchant- 
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ments of optical illusion. I look and behold at once 
the united seasons, ¢ all climates in one place, all 
seasons in one instant.’ I gaze at once on a hundred 
rainbows, and trace the romantic regions of the shif- 
ting clouds.” ‘l’o this, I shall add an encomium, by 
an elegant anonymous writer: « Sucha work as this 
in a Roman age, would have been more glorious than 
a public triumph ; statues would have been raised and 
medals have been struck, in honour of the authors. 
Antiquity had so high a sense of gratitude, for the 
communication of knowledge, that they worshipped 
their lawgivers, and deified the fathers of science.” 
(To be concluded in the next.) 








ON SELECTIONS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


THE subject of education has been frequently 
and copiously discussed. Theories, with slight vari- 
ations, having for their object the mode of conduet- 
ing the instruction of youth, appear in quick and 
close succession. It is to be regretted, that those 
who have taken the most rational and comprehensive 
view of the subject, and have thus evineed their abil- 
ity to diseuss it, have not been more particular. 

Tue general plan of conducting junior studies, 
and the treatment of pupils, have acquired merited 
attention, while the more minute, but not less neces- 
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sary parts have been neglected. The pens of Fenelon, 
Locke, Neilson, Percival, Kruger, Rousseau, Mon- 
taigne, Priestly and others, have contributed to place 
education upon a permanent basis. But while they 
have directed their efforts with much success to fix 
the plan, they have left to those who are less quali- 
fied, to select and dispose of elementary books, at 
pleasure. The delineations have been executed with a 
masterly pencil, while the coloring is the work of 
every dauber. With the best directions possible, 
teachers are left to experience the disadvantages re- 
sulting from the want of selections executed with care 
and skill, and adapted to the several capacities of 
their pupils. 

WHILE we contemplate the judicious selections 
in other languages, with what a happy gradation 
class-books sueceed each other, we cannot help being 
surprised that the study of the English language 
alone, should labour under the disadvantage of no 
complete selection. Our English class-books have, 
for the most part, been confined to three orders of 
pupils; these who spell, those who are beginning to 
pronounee, and those who are supposed to read, if 
not with elegance, yet with freedom. Pupils of the 
first and second order have had every advantage. 
Spelling books and collections of easy lessons have 
multiplied ; many of them well adapted to that stage 
of improvement for which they were intended. It is 
not until the pupil has advanced beyond his primer, 
or picture book, he finds himself compelled to engage 
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in an unequal contest—Much merit is due to En- 
field, Walker and Scott, yet the chasm which oecurs 
between the picture book and their judicious compi- 


lations is great. There are at least two or three very 


perceptible gradations in the art of reading, between 
the juvenile lessons, and Seott’s Lessons or Walker’s 
Speaker. The difference is not less than, between 
the Colloquies of Cordery, and the Orations of Cicero. 

HiowrEveER the Philologer may, either, not have 
perceived this deficiency, or conceived it beneath his 
attention, it is a serious one, and one to which no ex- 
perienced teacher of youth can be insensible. Mr. 
Murray was the first who appears to have been at 
once sensible of the defect, and enterprising enough, 
to attempt to remedy it, His INTRODUCTION is in- 
tended to fill up the chasm we have complained of. 


But whatever praise is due to Mr. Murray’s attempt, 


or whatever excellence his first selection, abstractly 
considered, may possess, it is certainly but ill adapt- 
ed to the lowest stage of reading. There is a wide 
spaee to be filled up between our Spelling books and 
his Introduction. Teachers, who are making the daily 
experiment, must be fully aware of this. They must 
pereeive how awkwardly their pupils step from the 
story of Tommy and Harry, to the elegant papers of 
Addison, or the lofty and turgid compositions of John- 
son. If we except a few of the first pages of the In- 
troduction, it is composed of lessons, presenting as 
many difficuliies to the pupil, as the greater part of 
the picces contained in either his Reader or Sequel. 
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Though printed in separate volumes, they are in faet 
an extended selection of similar pieces, which, how- 
ever they may differ in subject or style, are clothed 
in language equally difficult. The gradation consists 
rather in the subject, than the expression. Upon the 
whele, it may be doubted whether the defect incident 
to the first steps of reading, has in any considerable 
degree been remedied by the selections of Mr. Mur- 
ray. A complete set of class books, occupying their 
distances in due proportion, are still wanting as a de- 
sideratum in the study of the English language. Too 
rapid and unequal strides in the art of reading, are 
equally discouraging to the pupil, and vexatious to 
the teacher. The more minute and regular the gra- 
dation, the pleasure and improvement will be in pro- 
portion. It is much to be wished that a judicious se- 
leetion of class books, occupying an easy, yet strong- 
ly marked gradation, were produced.—That this, 
amidst the splendid profusion of useful and elegant 
learning of the moderns, has been so long wanting, 
is not more surprising, than the possession of it 
would be beneficial. 

In order to produce a useful selection of class 
books, two things are necessary ; an interesting sub- 
ject, and an expression adapted to the proficiency of 
the pupil. In selecting the subject, the compiler ought 
to suffer himself to be directed by the fancy, rather 
than the understanding of his young reader. At a 
period so early, intellect lies dormant while the ima- 
gination glows. ‘The advantage which the tender sen- 
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sibility, and the ardour of youth affords, ought to be 
seized with avidity, and the subject made interesting, 
to facilitate improvement. It is not enough that the 
pieces be strictly moral or even religious ; they must 
be entertaining. It ought to be recollected, that the 
principal objeet is to produce improvement in the 
art of reading. Every other purpose ought to be in 
subordination to this. It would be a very moderate 
encomium passed on a set of class books, that they 
comprised a body of divinity. It would be enough, 
should its various subjects be chaste, pure, and eal- 


culated upon the whole to subserve the interests of 


virtue. Its great excellence would consist in its be- 
ing adapted to interest the juvenile affections, and in- 
satiable curiosity, of the pupil. Matter dispensed in 
the form of fable, romance, humour and narrative, 
will be found the best adapted to this period of educa- 
tion. Upon subjects of this description, the eye of 
the little pupil will be found rivetted, while from 
those of an opposite cast, he turns away without in- 
terest, perhaps with aversion. What but this miti- 
gates the drudgery occasioned by the study of the 
dead languages? From the uninteresting exercise of 
the Grammar and Dictionary, the classic scholar 
turns, to delight his fancy upon the fables of Ovid or 
the diverting dialogues of Lucian. 

THE expression in which the subject is presented, 
is not less worthy of attention. Its merit in an En- 
glish class book, is to be estimated solely by the pro- 


portion it bears to the proficiency of the pupil. To 
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the child beginning to read, the expression of the 
Spectator or of the Rambler would he intolerable. 
It is here that a compiler will experience the great- 
est difficulty. While he may gather with the utmost 
facility, elegant and entertaining lessons without num- 
ber, he will find it extremely difficult to procure an 
expression sufficiently simple. for the lower classes. 
Labour and perseverance may enable him to sueceed 
to a great degree, but to complete a volume, almost 
exclusively in the language of monosyllables, he will 
perhaps find impracticable. The selection of subse- 
quent class books will be attended with less diffieul- 
iy; and yet to obtain a sufficiency of matter, clothed 
with a uniform expression, neither higher nor lower 
than the degree of proficiency will warrant, may be 
no easy task. 

ATTENTION ought to be paid, in procuring a se- 
lection, to the grand division of style and expression 
to which the writings of Addison and Johnson have 
given rise. The chief part of English classical writ- 
ing. sinee the respeetive eras of these luminaries of 
literature, may be ranked under the one or the other. 
Admitting this to furnish a eriterion in the capri- 
cious department of expression, a complete set of 
elass books would rank in the following order : the 
first would be seleeted from authors below the stand- 
ani of classical style. being chiefly valuable on ac- 
count of simplicity, and plainness ; the seeond would 
consist of the expression of those authors who may 
have formed their taste in composition upon the style 
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of Addison; and the third would appear in the thun- 
dering and inflated phraseology of the author of the 
Rambler. 


S  aaEEEEEEeEeEeEEe 
ON THE 


Necessity and Utility of Literary Acquisitions 


TO A 
PREACHER OF THE GOSPEL. 
No, I. 


THE effusions of ignorant preachers, and the li- 
terary discussions of those who have had the benefit 
of a liberal education, form the two extremes of pul- 
pit execution. T’o unite simplicity with able and elo- 
quent discussion; to combine strength of argument 
with that plainness of diction, ardour of expression, 
and earnestness of manner, which the gospel requires, 
is indeed a difficult attainment. Preachers of this 
elass, in any age since the apostolic, have been com- 
paratively few; and have always been in proportion 
to the degree in which piety bas associated with ta- 
lents. When at any time the church is blessed with 
pastors equally eminent for erudition and personal 
religion, the pulpit assumes its prerogative. Neither 
literary topics nor fanatical absurdities are suffered 
to degrade it. ‘The literature of such persons fur- 
nishes them with materials for pious reflection, while 
their piety subdues their learning and bestows upon 
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ita form adapted to evangelical subjects. In more 
humble periods, literature and piety, to their mutual 
discredit, are set in opposition. The mass of religious 
fecling undergoes a kind of decomposition, and is ul- 
timately resolved into, either a love of ignorance, or 
an exclusive attachment to rational* enquiry. It is 
between these extremes, we are to look for that en- 
lightened piety which diffuses light and heat, and is 
often so remarkably blessed to the conviction and 
persuasion of a christian auditory. Tt is a mode of 
preaching which occupies a place, equally distant 
from unmeaning rant and abstract discussion ; from 
the effusions of ignorance and of philosophy. 

Ir is customary with those who are inimical to 
learning, to make frequent allusions to the prophets 
and apostles, who were, with a few exceptions, desti- 
tute of a knowledge of letters. If by this they intend 
to preve the inexpediency of human attainments to 
the sacred office, they are exceedingly unhappy in 
their selection of argument. These great men were 
deficient in literary acquirements, itis true ; but the 
defect was supplied by extraordinary means. This is 
one of the strongest arguments which can be urged 
to evince, not merely the propriety, but the necessity 
of ordinary endowments. It infers it with the same 
econclusiveness, that exceptions infer general rules ; 
or that unaccountable phenomena in philosophy pre- 
suppose certain fixed laws to which they are not re- 


* The term rational here, is used in a sense strictly philosophi- 


eal, as opposed to scripturai and pathetic. 
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ducible. Had I no more to direct me in this enquiry, 
than the short narrative of the eventful day of Pen- 
tecost, it would impress the fullest conviction, and 


conduct toa conclusion, in my mind at least, favoura- 


ble to the cause of science. The gift of tongues, in 
that period, was analogous to literary acquirements 
in this. We shall be compelled to admit the truth of 
this observation, by attending to the nature and ends 
of that extraordinary gift, and comparing it in these 
respects with ordinary attainments. 

‘THe power of speaking foreign languages differ- 
ed very considerably in its use and application from 
all other supernatural gifts, particularly from its 
usual concomitant, a power of working miracles. It 
not only possessed a virtue, common to both, of estab- 
lishing the reputation of the gospel; but qualified the 
primitive preachers, who were itinerants, to preach 
the gospel to the several nations in their vernacular 
tongues. When they preached in these languages, 
they did not perform a merely mechanical operation. 
It is evident from a copious dissertation of the apos- 
tle, on the utility and proper treatment of this gift, 
that those who possessed it were not employed as or- 
gans of articulate sounds, with the meaning of which 
they were totally unacquainted ; but that they hada 
perfect knowledge of the language in which they of- 
ficiated. 

I am fully aware that to this last assertion plau- 
sible objections may be offered. Some characters, 


who occupy a distinguished place in the annals of li- 
C2 
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terature, among whom may be ranked Dr. Middleton, 
the author of a learned « Essay on the Gift of 
Tongues,” have strenuously contended, that the pri- 
mitive preachers did not understand the strange lan- 
guages in which they sometimes addressed the peo- 
ple. Conceiving that, that coarseness and vulgarity of 
style, in which they appear to think the New Testa- 
ment is written, must be ascribed to the Holy Ghost, 
if we admit that the penmen received their language 
and style from heaven, they labour to prove, that the 
giit of tongues consisted in the words of certain 
speeches, put into the mouths of the speakers, and 
intended merely as a miracle to astonish, and attract 
the belief of their auditors. But not to mention the 
universal belief of the church, which is flatly oppos- 
ed to these assertions, let us appeal to the copious 
discussion of this subject, 1,Cor. 12th, 15th, and 14th 
chapters. The Corinthians had received the gift of 
tongues in great profusion ; but instead of devoting 
it to the purposes intended, to edify and contirm the 
faith of the church, they became vain of their ta- 
lents; and in order to recommend themselves to their 
countrymen, who were great admirers of literature, 
they preferred to address the church in foreign lan- 
guages. ‘Fo correct their vanity, and reclaim them 
from the prostitution of this gift, he proceeds to clas- 
sify the gifts, and to mark with precision, their res- 
pective claims to preeedence ; * for to one” says he, 
«« is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom—to ano- 
ther, divers kinds of tongues—to another, the inter- 
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pretation of tongues.’’—He reasons with them on the 
inconsistency of their practice. He ascribes excel- 
lence to the gift, only in proportion to the speaker's 
talent in interpretation, and the exercise of it—and 
argues the necessity of translating his speeches, that, — 
while the church might recognise the credibility of 
the gospel in the miraculous gift of a knowledge of 
languages, it might be edified, by rendering them 
into that language with which they were alone ac- 
quainted—*« For greater is he that prophesieth, than 
he that speaketh with tongues, except he interpret— 
If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shali 
prepare himself to the battle ?—So likewise ye, ex- 
cept ye utter by the tongue words easy to be under- 
stood, how shall it be known what is spoken?” He 
exhorts to amendment. Even so ye, forasmuch as 
ye are zealous of spiritual gifts; seek that ye may 
excel to the edifying of the church.” He proposes 
his own example for imitation.—* I thank my God, 
I speak with tongues more than ye all: Yet in the 
church I had rather speak five words with my un- 
derstanding, that by my voice I might teach others 
also, than ten thousand words in an unknown tongue.” 
Nor must it be forgotien, that, while he remonstrates 
strongly against the practice, he fully admits, the 
speakers understood themselves. «« He that speaketh 
in an unknown tongue edifieth himself,—for if I 
pray in an unknown tongue, my spirit prayeth.—But 
if there be no interpreter, let him keep silence in the 
church; and let him speak to himself and to God.” 
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‘He sum of these observations is, the apostle al- 
lows the gift of tongues the precedence of the gift of 
interpretation, he reasons with the misguided teachers 
on the absurdity of their conduct, he exhorts to 
amendment, he proposes his own example for imita- 
tion ; at the same time he admits the speaker might_ 
be edified. Alli this is perfectly consistent, if we ad- 
mit the speaker’s acquaintance with the language 
which enveloped his sentiments. We see the propriety 
of assigning the gift of tongues a place superior to 
the gift of interpretation, in the classification which 
the apostle has made, and of his remonstrance, rea- 
soning and exhortation. But reverse the picture, and 
we shall perceive the reasoning to be ineonclusive, 
the reprehension misplaced, the exhortation un- 
necessary, and the whole discourse to be reduced to 
a mass of incongruities. Supposing the gift of 
tongues to have amounted to no more than a series 
of speeches, supernaturally engaging the organs of. 
articulation, pouring through the speaker as water 
through a pipe, while his rational powers were sus- 
pended and his mind unimpressed with the matter of his 
discourses ; it would have possessed an excellence the 
least commanding of all the Divine gifts. With no 
propriety could the apostle have allowed it the prece- 
dence of the interpretation of tongues, which, as far 
as origin and end were concerned, was in all respects 
equal to it, and which, as it remained an habitual eca- 
pacity in the interpreter, and superadded a further 
end of edifying the church, arose greatly superier. 
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Besides, if the process was mechanical, the power of 
speaking foreign tongues was not a capacity in the 
speaker, accompanied with a rational liberty regard- 
ing its application, but resulted from a temporary 
impulse, returning at intervals, for which he could 
no more be accountable, than for his existence: all 
reasonable reproof or exhortation was totally super- 
seded, and the speaker was not a proper object of 
either blame or approbation. But the whole of the 
apostle’s reasoning admits an habitual capacity, and 

the unrestrained exercise of the rational powers, to 
speak in this language or in that, and to desist, as a 
prudent attention to circumstances might direct. It 
best accorded with the general plan which the Divine 

Spirit has adopted in his conduct towards rational 

beings, and was to the honour of the gospel, that its 

doctrines should be promulgated, not mechanically, 

but in the full exercise of the intellectual powers of 
the speaker. In this the God of order drew a dis- 

criminating line between his own operations, and the 

cistractions which accompanied diabolical extacies. 

While in the language of Virgil, the Cumean Sybil 

appeared, and 

——Subito non vultus, non color unus 


Non compte mansere come ; sed pectus anhelum, 
Et rabie fera corda tument ;— 


the first gospel preacher appeared under the influ- 
ence of a spirit which admitted the free exereise of 
his faculties; a spirit in his operations subject to the 
prophets, taking the benefit of the talents which he 
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had communicated, to sanction and develop the gos- 
pel. The primitive preachers had then a knowledge 
of the languages in which they exhibited. This know- 
ledge must have been in them at least equally per- 
fect with that which is acquired by ordinary appli- 
cation. It must have been accompanied with a fa- 
cility of expression, a versatility of style, and a prompt- 
ness in the speaker to adapt himself to the phraseology 
and dialects peculiar to the countries through which 
he itinerated. If he failed in any of. these respects, 
he should so far have been disqualified for promot- 
ing the ends proposed by his mission. But what is it 
te be perfectly acquainted with the language of a 
nation? It is to have acquired a comprehensive know- 
ledge of the best Encyclopedia of its manners, cus- 
toms, polity, laws, religion and literature. It is a 
mirror which reflects mind more faithfully than the 
most laboured description; one in which the acute 
philologer perceives the machinery of national policy, 
and of the human heart. Through the idioms of the 
languages, the first preachers ascended to the peculi- 
ar turns of thought which occasioned them, the ob- 
jeets which chiefly occupied the attention of the peo- 
pie who spoke them, the particular vices to which 
they were addicted, and their state of cultivation both 
intellectual and moral. ‘Thus, possessed of a know- 
ledge of language, of a facility of expression, of an 
accurate and extensive acquaintance with human na- 
ture, and of a knowledge of the gospel; and all these 
pre-requisites placed under the direction of the Spirit 
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of Inspiration, they were duly qualified to evangelise 
the nations. These things judiciously considered, will 
compel us to conclude, there is a greater parity be- 
tween the attainments requisite to the primitive 
and modern preacher, than is usually imagined. In 
their nature and objects there is a perfect coinci- 
dence; they are in fact the same. The primitive 
preacher’s attainments consisted in a knowledge of 
tongues, of human nature, of the gospel, and was su- 
perintended by the Holy Ghost. Which of all these, 
may I be permitted to ask, is not requisite to the or- 
dinary preacher? The knowledge of the human heart 
and of the gospel is equally necessary now as formerly ; 
and although, for the purpose of attesting the divinity 
of the gospel, a knowledge of languages is no long- 
er requisite, yet for the purposes of facility and per- 
spicuity of expression, and of ascertaining a know- 
ledge of the sacred text, it is more necessary than 
it was anterior to the completion of the canon of 
scripture. It is the Divine origin of primitive gifts, 
and the superior degree in which they were enjoyed, 
and these only, which distinguished them from ordina- 
ry attainments, painfully and less perfectly acquired, 
through the medium of human exertion. These gifts 
were supernaturally derived, not because they could 
not have been ebtained by ordinary application, nor 
because they were better adapted to the promulga- 
tion of the gospel than if they had been thus aequir- 
ed; but principally that, in common with other mi- 
recles, they might confirm its credibility. When this 
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was sufliciently accomplished, miracles in general, 
and in particular a miraculous communication of a 
knowledge of languages, ceased to exist. It was only 
a temporary deviation from the ordinary establish- 
ment of the moral world, for extraordinary purposes ; 
and these being answered, the usual and permanent 
order of things recurred. But a knowledge of lan- 
guages, of human nature, of society, of literature, 
and of the gospel, being equally adapted to the state 
of the church in every period, it was necessary that 
they should be continued. But if necessary, if not to 
be derived miraculously from God, the only alterna- 
tive is, by an assiduous cultivation of the human pow- 
ers, under the benign influence of the self same Spi- 
rit who presided over the primitive church. The in- 
dispensable duty of the minister of Christ is not, to 
commence an illiterate teacher, attempting to shield 
his indolence under the apology that miracles have 
ceased, much less impiously to assert, that an im- 
pulse, similar to that which seized the primitive 
preachers, has superseded the use of ordinary exer- 
tions in- him; but humbly soliciting the Divine 
blessing, to cultivate those faculties, and improve 
those opportunities, which God has bestowed. |He 
then imitates his honoured predecessors most, when, 
with a richness of intellect, and previous .adap- 
iation to future usefulness, the result of long and 
painful application, he submits to be directed by the 
Holy Ghost, and cheerfully devotes himself and his 
talents to the service of the gospel. 
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